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RICHARD LE GALLIENNE AND THE TRADITION 
OF BEAUTY 



The struggle between science and art is perennial, and the 
world is a strange goddess. To him who fights her and beats 
back her forces, who masters her waterfalls and defies her iron 
isthmuses, she gives the meed of gold and the laurel of acclaim. 
Upon him, however, who loves her, who thrills at the laughter of 
her streams and the songs of her birds, who leaves all to worship 
nature in her various manifestations, she is likely to turn a ques- 
tioning gaze. Not until the poet has yearned and suffered, and 
brought back some accent of its own sadness and mystery, has 
the world consented to approve him. 

So it has been in the case of Richard Le Gallienne. Few poets 
have been so ardent in the worship of beauty, and few so severely 
reproved for lingering in Arcadia. But not until we know the 
man's first love are we able to understand his message for in- 
spiration. All around him beckoned the beautiful, and to all he 
gave the deepest appreciation. Few modern poets have lived so 
aloof from the forces of industrialism. Says his own " Poet in 
the City" : "What a masterful alien life it all seemed to me ! 
No single personality could hope to stand alone amid all that 
stress of ponderous, bullying forces"; and "he has never written 
ten lines," read one early criticism, "and we can scarcely expect 
him now to begin to write concerning the pleasure of sweating 
toil, either in athleticism, adventure, or actual work." Verily it 
has remained for an age of pure Philistinism to postulate the 
theory that poetry must be inspired by athleticism and brawn. 

It was to be expected, then, that when this poet appeared he 
should be criticized. It was natural, too, that he should be the 
more liable because of his own difficulty in making his music 
clear. He made mistakes at first; his content was sometimes 
thin, his lavish imagery not always clear, and his taste not always 
impeccable. There was too great facility, and along with this 
an excessive sentimentalism. Of all of this he was fully re- 
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minded again and again. But an artist deserves to be judged 
not so much by the half-dozen pieces in which there are flaws as 
by the one jewel of perfect workmanship. Keats has his place 
not because of the mistakes in Endymion, but because of the ar- 
tistry of The Eve of St. Agnes ; and it is not by reason of Love 
Platonic, but on the basis of To a Bird at Dawn, that our poet 
is, in the opinion of so many, the foremost master of the lyric 
writing in English to-day. Has the artist ever, in any of his 
work, shown that he can give his vision irreproachable form? 
That is the fair test, and that is the test with which we shall pri- 
marily be concerned in the following pages. 

II 

From Greece the lute ; from Rome the trumpet and victorious 
legions. All through the Middle Ages gleam flashes of the un- 
equal combat, and little place seemed there for a song when the 
business of life was battle. Charlemagne extended his boun- 
daries, William of Normandy came to England, and the tradition 
of Roman law permeated the systems of Western Europe. The 
Church, reared on similar foundations of strength, gradually 
subdued unto itself all the forces of art and beauty, as well as 
those of power ; and its awful magnificence rises like an impreg- 
nable tower from the dimness of mediaevalism. From time to 
time, however, in the intervals of the acts, could be heard the 
love-chant of Abelard or the wail of Villon, a protest against an 
age that subdued all natural yearning and found the meed of 
living only in the cloister and the scourge. 

With the Renaissance, however, the heart bloomed again. 
The day of the epic was over, that of the lyric had begun ; and 
the great high-priest of freedom was no troubadour or criminal 
lover, but a great spiritual teacher, Dante. Chaucer, similarly 
capable of being a great exponent of beauty, but bound by a 
tradition of conservatism, became finely ironical when he found 
himself loving seriously, renounced his offerings to nature, and 
laughed himself into the second rank of poets. In Spenser for 
the first time England saw a poet of the highest gifts who was 
willing to rest his reputation on the resources of hedonistic cul- 
ture. Others took courage, and Marlowe and Greene and others 
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that loved not wisely but too well, became the sacrifice demanded 
of Art for her new recognition. The sonnet flourished, and the 
age of Elizabethan literature was great not by virtue but in 
spite of the forces of Puritanism. Milton, overwhelmed in the 
furious conflict, forsook the dreams of the Round Table for those 
of the Book of the Revelation, and collapsed wholly when he at- 
tempted to clothe with the dress of hedonism a poem on the 
Temptation of Christ Even his masterpiece had been adorned 
with all the resources of the Renaissance, and because of his 
great gifts as a poet he was able to bridge the terrible chasm 
when assisted by the imagery of St. John ; but one of the 
greatest of English poets was essentially insincere, and this is 
one reason why he invariably falls below Shakespeare. He was 
at heart a rebel, but he was not quite willing to assume the risk 
that Spenser dared, and not unnaturally even his masterpiece 
declined in power after he had in the first two books bestowed 
upon it the richest fruits of his culture. All his prose showed 
him in revolt against established institutions, and in Comus be- 
fore Paradise Lost, as in Paradise Regained after that great 
work, he really showed his true tendencies. He revelled in pur- 
ple patches, but in the face of Barebones and Bradshaw he 
simply did not have the courage of his convictions, and it is one 
of the ironies of literature that one of the most pagan of poets 
should have been the one to erect the supreme monument to 
Puritanism.* Other men of his age, less commanding in scope, 
paid more sincere tribute to beauty. With a wistfulness that has 
endeared him to all later lovers of the beautiful, Herrick sang 
To the Daffodils or To the Virgins, to Make Much of Time ; and 

* Since the passage above was written I have been interested to observe in 
the Atlantic for October the article " Poetry Insurgent and Resurgent," by 
Prof. O. W. Firkins, in which Milton is approached from a slightly different 
point of view. Professor Firkins makes an attack, and our premises, even 
if not our conclusions, have much in common. " My thesis," he says, "is 
that, during the last two centuries, English poetry has accepted a principle 
which is Spanish or Italian rather than English — the principle of uninter- 
rupted beauty and distinction. . . . The evil began, I think, with Milton. 
That studious and meditative mind, in the bright seclusion of its youthful 
scholarship and the dark seclusion of its uncherished age, found leisure to 
perfect and mature its English until every word took on the potency and 
pregnancy that words possess in an oath or a spell." — B. B. 

4 
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no surer defence for the literature of beauty can be found than 
in the fact that in the corrupt years of the Restoration, in spite of 
Suckling and Lovelace, genuine song declined. The whole reign 
of Queen Anne produced not one noteworthy lyric. Beauty 
might flourish even in the face of honest opposition, such as that 
of Puritanism ; but it could find no inspiration in the forces of 
insincerity, artificiality, and decay. Appalled by all the forces 
of philosophy and dialectic, of moralizing and sermonizing, it did 
not again come into its own before the era of Burns. Then 
again the rose bloomed in all the gorgeousness of De Quincey 
and Keats. Afterwards came Morris and Rossetti, Swinburne 
and Pater; and not inaptly have the brilliancy and sparkle of 
recent comedy been found to have some inspiration in the same 
tradition. 

The very name of Pater, however, raises burning questions. 
To him Richard Le Gallienne's loyalty has ever been unques- 
tioned. Now Pater is of course most close to De Quincey and 
Keats and Poe ; and De Quincey has been remarked by Mr. 
Chesterton as "the first and foremost of the decadents." Keats, 
by both friends and foes, is looked upon as representative of 
paganism at its best, and is famous for his identification of truth 
and beauty. One of the most direct challengers of this whole 
school within recent years has been Mr. Paul Elmer More, for 
whom "this exaltation of beauty above truth, and emotional 
grace above duty, and fine perception above action, this insinu- 
ating hedonism which would so bravely embrace the joy of the 
moment, forgets to stay itself on any fixed principle outside of 
itself, and forgetting this, it somehow misses the enduring joy of 
the world and empties life of true values. Accordingly the sure 
end of this innocent-seeming theory is decadence." To all of 
which Mr. Le Gallienne replies: "Decadence is anything but a 
recent term, for the simple reason that what one calls decadence 
another would call renaissance. Again, those who apply it to 
literature confuse a fancied moral decadence with literary de- 
cadence." In his defence of Pater, as given in his paper On 
Re-Reading Walter Pater in the North American Review, he as- 
serted that the teaching of this man, "far from being that of a 
facile 'Epicureanism,' is seen, properly understood, to involve 
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something like the austerity of a fastidious Puritanism, and to re- 
sult in a jealous asceticism of the senses rather than in their in- 
dulgence," so that "by virtue of his combination of humanity, 
edification, and aesthetic delight Walter Pater is unique among 
the great teachers and artists of our time." 

It is essentially necessary, accordingly, that in this whole dis- 
cussion a sane attitude be preserved. There can be little doubt 
that if Pater is keenly analyzed by the stern moralist he will be 
found to be like the wonderful Blaschka flowers, which are mag- 
nificent in a glass case a few feet away, but likely to prove brittle 
and to emphasize their artificiality if brought forth into the cold 
air of day. Yet who will deny that they were wonderful prod- 
ucts of art? In the case of Mr. Le Gallienne let us keep this 
test constantly in mind. He would insist that, while we are dis- 
cussing art, even the question of morality is an open one. No 
one has by his mature work more sharply commanded a revision 
of judgment and shown the high spiritual level unto which it is 
possible for the disciple of beauty to attain. A member origi- 
nally of the so-called neo-romantic group, one after another he 
saw those whom he knew in his earlier years come to grief by a 
perversion or a too practical application in their own lives of 
some of their artistic theories. It is his own great distinction, 
and his justification, that, surrounded by cults and fads and fan- 
cies, he preserved his balance, so that now, in the fullness of his 
powers, he so perfectly represents the height of lyrical achieve- 
ment in English within recent years. 

Ill 

It was to be expected that the early work of Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, like that of most poets, should be imitation, and that in 
his case his models should be Keats and Rossetti. His earliest 
booklets, My Ladies' Sonnets and Volumes in Folio, were printed 
privately. The form of the first shows the young poet's feeling 
for form, while the second is most interesting as showing his love 
of reading and his ear for fine phrasing. In The Bookman's 
Avalon, the leading poem in the latter, the extent of the appre- 
ciation is clearly apparent, for not many lovers even of Keats 
would have had the industry to prove their appreciation by forty- 
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eight Spenserian stanzas. With English Poems (i 892) Mr. Le Gal- 
lienne made his formal bow to the public. The initial poem in the 
collection is one that perfectly reflects the artist's models, Paolo 
and Francesca. The wonder is not so much that there are fre- 
quent echoes of the romantic poets, but that there is often a facil- 
ity or happiness of expression that commands admiration. The 
lines on Lanciotto's return, for instance, are spirited and even 
dramatic. The poem is chiefly interesting, however, as marking 
the poet's first sustained treatment in narration of a sensuous 
subject. Love Platonic, a sequence of amatory verses, especially 
called forth the harshness of reviewers, who found faults from 
those of grammar to those of confused imagery ; but no one 
doubted that the poet had possibilities. Again and again one 
came upon an instance of fine phrasing or some arresting sug- 
gestive quality, as in the lines, — 

But we have starry business, such a grief 
As Autumn's, dead by some forgotten sheaf 
While all the distance echoes of the wain. 

The poet is fond of delicately wrought conceits and Pre-Raph- 
aelite coloring; at least twice, for instance, he uses the fancy that 
forms the basis of the little poem, Orbits : — 

Two stars once on their lonely way 

Met in the heavenly height, 
And they dreamed a dream they might shine alway 

With undivided light ; 
Melt into one with a deathless throe, 

And beam as one in the night. 

And each forgot in the dream so strange 

How desolately far 
Swept on each path, for who shall change 

The orbit of a star? 
Yea, all was a dream, and they still must go 

As lonely as they are. 

A few of the poems made the taste of the poet liable to criticism ; 
but there could be no questioning the power of The Decadent 
to his Soul. This is the story of one who 

.... used his soul 
As bitters to the over dulcet sins, 
As olives to the fatness of the feast. 
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This subtle theme of the use of the soul not for genuine repen- 
tance, but that its reproof may give greater zest to sinning is 
more than once recurrent in Mr. Le Gallienne's work. All told, 
English Poems was a work of promise. 

The poet's early appreciation of the beautiful was also re- 
flected in his paraphrases of Omar Khayyam. It was a new 
thing, of course, for English poets to seek their inspiration in the 
East The sublime poet himself had paid tribute to the "bar- 
baric pearl and gold" of Asia; and Lalla Rookh set out defi- 
nitely to reflect the coloring and the incense, the sweetness and 
the languor, of Persia. Here, however, was a gorgeous planet, 
sprung full-flame amid the heavens, and reflecting all the wan- 
dering fires of the infidelity and the groping of the Victorian era ; 
and it was inevitable that sooner or later any sincere lover of 
beauty should worship at the shrine. Mr. Le Gallienne's para- 
phrases were made from literal translations by others, and in- 
deed offered with an apology as not intended to rival Fitzger- 
ald's. They need not have been. The verses are so distinctive 
that they are quite able to stand on their own merits as poems. 
The same influence, with the added artistry that comes with 
years, was seen a little later in the remarkable rendering of the 
Odes from the Divan of Hafiz. Here was a poet "instinctively 
a pagan," even more lyrical than Omar, and one peculiarly 
adapted to Mr. Le Gallienne's genius. He was also more per- 
sonal than Omar, not at all bothered about preaching, but con- 
stantly moved by vivid passion, high spirits, and an instinctive 
love of nature ; and to his interpretation the poet has given some 
of his most brilliant efforts. 

IV 

To a poet of the temperament of Richard Le Gallienne the 
age of thirty marks an epoch, and if he is willing the next few 
years may be a period of spiritual growth unsurpassed by any 
other. The hopes, the fears, the wild ambitions, and the loves 
of youth are over, and more and more the prison-house enwraps 
young manhood. Life is leading somewhere. He had not 
known that the years were gliding by so fast. He wonders to 
what end is the loving, the striving, and all around he sees the 
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wrecks of other years. In spite of all, however, he remembers 
that "there's a budding morrow at midnight." 

Hardly ever was a volume of poems more unjustly treated 
than that reflecting this period in the life of our poet, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, an Elegy; and other Poems, mainly Personal 
(1895). In general the book was looked upon as not marking 
sufficient advance over English Poems. Matters of larger im- 
port were frequently lost sight of in the gaze at minor things ; 
and even then the point of view was not often sympathetic. In 
the perspective, however, the spiritual advance after three years 
is amazing. The leading poem, that on Stevenson, exhibited a 
peculiar freedom of versification and nobility of feeling, as may 
be seen in the following passage : — 

O vanished loveliness of flowers and faces, 

Treasure of hair, and great immortal eyes, 

Are there for these no safe and secret places? 

And is it true that beauty never dies ? 

Soldiers and saints, haughty and lovely names, 

Women who set the whole wide world in flames, 

Poets who sang their passion to the skies, 

And lovers wild and wise ; 

Fought they and prayed for some poor flitting gleam, 

Was all they loved and worshipped but a dream? 

Is Love a lie and fame indeed a breath, 

And is there no sure thing in life — but death ? 

Or may it be, within that guarded shore, 

He meets Her now whom I shall meet no more 

Till kind Death fold me 'neath his shadowy wing : 

She whom within my heart I softly tell 

That he is dead whom once we loved so well, 

He, the immortal master whom I sing. 

Throughout the volume one reads disenchantment and disil- 
lusion, with an occasional note of hope in the healing influences 
of nature. One of the themes most constantly on the thought 
of the poet at this time was that of faithfulness to a departed 
loved one, and the penance or the retribution that follows upon 
unfaithfulness. Disillusion is also the dominant note in Omar 
Repentant, a remarkable poem that appeared in the old Cosmo- 
politan, and one that left no doubt as to the new tendencies. A 
sophisticated man of forty is represented as speaking to a young 
friend of only half his years who is still in the first flush of the 
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enjoyment of Omar and the Grape. The lines are marked by 
the facility of expression and the slight echo of paganism that 
still claimed them for Mr. Le Gallienne's own; but they make 
both good sense and good poetry and give but a new proof of 
the artist's versatility and deepening experience : — 

This shall the Vine do for you — it shall break 
The woman's heart that loves you, it shall take 

Away from you your friends — sad, one by one, 
And of your own kind heart an agate make. 



You are so young, you know so little yet, 
You are the sunrise, I am the sunset ; 

It matters little what my end shall be, 
But you — but you — can escape it yet. 

Listen, and swear by yonder morning star 
To fight, and fight, and fight for what you are, 

Straight, trim and true, and pure as men are pure — 
Swear to me, lad, by yonder morning star. 

One of the great themes about which the poet's new attitude 

left no doubt was War. 

War 
I abhor, 

he wrote ; and however afterwards he may have been thrilled by 
the sound of drum and fife or the glitter of gay apparel, he could 
never forget the wet eyes of widows or the broken hearts of 
mothers. As early as 1899 appeared Christmas in War-Time, 
a product of the Boer War. The note of disillusion is clear : — 

So it may come about next Christmas Day 

That we shall hear the happy children play 

Gladly aloud, unmindful of the dead, 

And watch the lovers go 

To the old woods to find the mistletoe. 

But this year, children, if you needs must play, 

Play very softly, underneath your breath ; 

Be happy softly, lovers, for great Death 

Makes England holy with sorrow this Christmas Day ; 

Yes ! in the old woods leave the mistletoe, 

And leave the holly for another year — 

Its berries are too red. 

This poem, with three others on the same general theme, was 
afterwards included in New Poems. In 191 5, moreover, ap- 
peared The Silk-Hat Soldier, a little collection using mainly the 
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same pieces and dedicated to His Majesty, Albert I, King of the 
Belgians. The title-poem seeks to cultivate an air of bravado, 
but it has an undercurrent of pathos that will not down : — 

I guess it strikes a chill somewhere, the bravest won't deny, 

All that you love, 

Away to shove, 
And set your teeth to die ; 

But better dead, 

When all is said, 
Than lapped in peace to lie — 
If we love not England well enough for England to die. 

V 

If ever a volume marked the close of an epoch in a poet's 
work, that volume was the New Poems of Richard Le Gallienne 
(1910). The poems were hardly for the most part new: many 
had already appeared in magazines ; and the book gives some- 
thing of the impression of miscellanies, a sort of gathering up of 
fragments since the last important collection, that of 1895. The 
volume is lacking in any central positive note, except that here 
and there one might discern a deepening conception of the in- 
fluences of nature. It is as if a cultivated and sophisticated 
gentleman of the town permitted us to wander awhile with him 
in the country. Occasionally his thought lingers upon some 
earlier experience; he remembers pleasantly an old acquain- 
tance or a marriage of friends ; he is somewhat absorbed in his 
own musing, a little self-conscious as he thinks of the past. He 
enjoys the birds and the fields, occasionally praises his whole- 
some country fare ; but he has no great thoughts and no great 
emotions, and he does not care if he has not : he has come from 
the crowded life for a little season of refreshment and peace. If 
we desire to walk with him he has no objection, but it must be 
understood that he will be pardoned if he does not exert him- 
self to entertain us. 

While for one who knows what Mr. Le Gallienne is capable 
of it is a little difficult to be enthusiastic about this volume, the 
book has still very distinct merits. One must recall that in spite 
of appearances it does not quite represent the vintage of fifteen 
years. Numerous books in prose and the paraphrases from 
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Omar and Hafiz had intervened in the meantime. A certain 
fineness of expression and delicacy of versification more than 
once denoted great advance in technique. There was also evi- 
dent an increasing refinement in taste. Something of impalpa- 
ble loveliness was constantly recurrent in the book ; there was a 
charm in its dying falls, and on page after page the poet showed 
his power of "seizing his evanescent emotion or revealing in a 
phrase the beauty that flashes and dies." It is as if the master 
of the lute, in a leisure moment, tested all the resources of his 
instrument before playing the beautiful lyrics of the poet's later 
work. The Nightjar, the poet's strongest expression in the 
volume of his love for nature, has been highly praised. The 
most representative piece of work, however, is probably At 
Evening I Came to the Wood: — 

At evening I came to the wood, and threw myself on the breast 
Of the great green Mother, weeping, and the arms of a thousand trees 

Waved and rustled in welcome, and murmured, "Rest — Rest — Rest! 
The leaves, thy brothers, shall heal thee, and thy sisters, the flowers, 
bring peace." 

Almost simultaneously with New Poems appeared Orestes, Mr. 
Le Gallienne's treatment of the old story of the avenging of the 
murder of Agamemnon and the pursuit of Orestes by the Furies. 
The play was written at the request of Mr. William Faversham, 
who, being desirous of producing a music-drama on the story of 
Orestes, asked Mr. Le Gallienne to make for him another ver- 
sion. The poet was circumscribed somewhat by having to fol- 
low the lead of the music, especially in the first of the two acts ; 
but the simplicity and dignity of a Greek play are excellently 
preserved. ^Egisthus was made a lay-figure, but generally the 
characterization is strong. In the case of Clytemnestra this is 
unusually so. Occasionally an otherwise strong speech was 
slightly marred by an excess of prettiness, but on the whole the 
sacrifice of the poet to the spirit of Greece was thoroughly ade- 
quate and effective. 

VI 

The Lonely Dancer (191 3) was in every respect a noteworthy 
achievement. In the first place it was remarkable that a poet 
whose art had shown little definite advance within twenty years, 
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and whose last volume had been something of a disappointment, 
should suddenly begin to show more and more progress to the 
heights of lyric endeavor. Since the Robert Louis Stevenson 
volume of 1895 such an adaptation in brilliant poetry as the 
Odes from Hafiz had appeared; but there had been little to show 
a deepening and a broadening of the spirituality suggested in that 
earlier work. In technique also the new book indicated fulfil- 
ment of promise. Instead of verses crowded with images and 
conceits it revealed on page after page lines brilliantly chiselled, 
but with a simplicity of diction and a sureness in rhythm that made 
them linger irresistibly on the ear. A freedom and refinement 
of expression, comparable only to the upspringing of a bird, left 
no longer any doubt as to the claims of a genuine lyric poet 
From the book, moreover, the last traces of self-consciousness 
and eroticism had disappeared, and in their place had come a 
great broadening of sympathy, with a distinct note of brother- 
hood. The "still sad music of humanity" had reached the poet, 
and as never before he found solace in the sweet influences of na- 
ture. Over all was a new tenderness, and what with a slight change 
of thought or expression might a few years before have awakened 
cynicism now by its very sincerity carried conviction. The poet 
possessed a new vision, an "instinctive reverence for the spirit 
of life"; and while his song may have been beautiful before, it 
now rose in a new dignity of yearning, suffering, and peace. 

The typical poem is To a Bird at Dawn, an effort that fully 
justified a claim for the ennobling influences of beauty upon the 
spirit, and one that unassisted would assure for the poet a place 
among the masters of the lyric in English : — 

bird that somewhere yonder sings, 

In the dim hour 'twixt dreams and dawn, 
Lone in the hush of sleeping things, 

In some sky sanctuary withdrawn ; 
Your perfect song is too like pain, 
And will not let me sleep again. 

1 think you must be more than bird, 
A little creature of soft wings, 

Not yours this deep and thrilling word — 

Some morning planet 'tis that sings ; 
Surely from no small feathered throat 
Wells that august.'eternal note. 
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To you, sweet bird, one well might feign — 

With such authority you sing 
So clear, yet so profound a strain 

Into the simple ear of spring — 
Some secret understanding given 
Of the hid purposes of Heaven. 

And all my life until this day, 

And all my lifejuntil I die, 
All joy and sorrow on the way, 

Seem calling yonder in the sky ; 
And there is something the song saith 
That makes me unafraid of death. 

Page after page in the book expresses the ennobling and up- 
lifting influence of a great new love. This is best seen in Flos 
Aevorum: — 

The moonlight of forgotten seas 
Dwells in your eyes, and on your tongue 

The honey of a million bees, 
And all the sorrows of all song : 

You are the ending of all these, 
The world grew old to make young. 

All time hath traveled to this rose ; 

To the strange making of this face 
Come agonies of fires and snows ; 

And Death and April, nights and days 
Unnumbered, unimagined throes, 

Find in this flower their meeting place. 

VII 

The foregoing pages have had to do almost solely with Mr. 
Le Gallienne's poetry ; and indeed it is in the capacity of a poet 
that he will ultimately be most distinguished. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that he has been a really voluminous writer, 
and that much of his best work has been in the form of prose. 
Even when as a young man, just a little more than twenty, he 
definitely set out upon his literary career in an old loft of an 
office in Liverpool, he dreamed of continuing the magnificent 
tradition of De Quincey and Pater and Stevenson, and others 
who had given to style such an aesthetic quality and such an em- 
phasis as it had never possessed before. In attempting to realize 
his purpose he has written much and rather unevenly — prose 
fancies, light romances, brief reviews, longer critical works, seri- 
ous essays, allegories, short stories, sketches, theological discus- 
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sions, versions of old legends, articles popularizing literature, 
introductions to other writers, etc. His own papers and prose 
works as collected into volumes now embrace nearly thirty titles. 
Of all of these books, from the standpoint of style and general 
literary quality, the early works, The Book-Bills of Narcissus 
and Prose Fancies, must always take high rank. Later collec- 
tions, such as Little Dinners with the Sphinx and Sleeping Beauty, 
but carry on the tradition of the second of these books. Nar- 
cissus is really a study in the spiritual evolution of a young man 
of poetic temperament. The work most happily represents the 
poet's feeling for phrasing and for delicate fancy. Fancy, in- 
deed, rather than pure imagination, is one of his outstanding 
qualities. He speaks of "vulgar lovers, that seek to flatter at the 
expense of yesterday," and of the boy who "chases the butterfly 
and thinks nought of the wood and the blue heaven." There 
are constantly present, however, the swift irony and the pessi- 
mism of the neo-romanticists. Thus we read : " If you ever en- 
gage me to write that life which, of course, must some day be 
written — I wouldn't write it myself — don't trouble about your 
diary. Give me your private ledger"; and "A great love comes 
and sets one's whole being singing like a harp, fills high heaven 
with rainbows, and makes our dingy alleys for a while bright as 
the streets of the New Jerusalem ; and yet, if after five years we 
seek for what its incandescence has left us, we find, may be, a 
newly helpful epithet, maybe a fancy, at most a sonnet" Simi- 
larly, in The Quest of the Golden Girl we read: "When one is 
twenty and romantic one would scorn a woman who would jilt 
us for wealth and position ; at thirty one would scorn any woman 
who didn't." Prose Fancies excels some of the later works be- 
cause, embodying such qualities as these, it represents the author 
at the time when he was most fresh and original. " Be not over- 
solicitous of wedding-presents," he warns; "they carry a terrible 
rate of interest A silver toast-rack will never leave you a Bank 
Holiday secure, and a breakfast service means at least a fort- 
night's 'change' to one or more irrelevant persons twice a year." 
Exceedingly personal and even autobiographic is most of his 
work, in some of his later books especially ( Vanishing Roads, for 
instance) his point of view has become more and more detached 
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and objective. The old pessimism and fatalism still persist, how- 
ever. Thus we read, at the end of the recent Highways of Hap- 
piness : "Those who have drunk too deep of the evil sweets of 
the Valley of Pleasure and have lingered overlong in the City of 
Folly may never, though they should at last find it, rest content 
in the Valley of Peace, but a fever is in their blood forever that 
drives them back to their old wilderness, however weary they 
may be thereof and wise concerning its nothingness." One can- 
not escape the impression that while much of Mr. Le Gallienne's 
prose is brilliant, the best hardly rises to the high level of the 
very best of his poetry. 

As a critic, as was to be expected, Richard Le Gallienne has 
been aesthetic and appreciative rather than philosophical. He 
places great emphasis on personal estimates and little on definite 
principles. As early as in Narcissus he laid down his rule of 
faith: "Criticism is a good thing, but poetry is a better. In- 
deed, criticism properly is not ; it is but a process to an end. We 
could really do without it much better than we imagine ; for, 
after all, the question is not so much how we live, but do we 
live? Who would not a hundred times rather be a fruitful Par- 
see than a barren philosopher" "No reading," we are advised, 
"does us any good that is not a pleasure to us." The definition 
of poetry follows the aesthetic tradition: "Poetry is that impas- 
sioned arrangement of words, whether in verse or prose, which 
embodies the exaltation, the beauty, the rhythm, and the pa- 
thetic truth of life." Moreover, "the first thing to realize about 
poetry is that the metre is the meaning, — even more than the 
words." In a review of a distinguished poet we are likely to find 
such words as the following on Swinburne : "Who am I, or any 
reader, that we should point out the specks in these windfalls 
from the Hesperides? Surely it befits us better to shut our 
eyes and open our mouths, and take gratefully what it pleases 
the gods to give us." Now any such criticism as this is of course 
the height of the unscientific. At the same time it is not with- 
out its distinct merits. It aims to praise rather than to blame ; 
it inspires by a sympathetic attitude ; it is in many instances de- 
finitely creative. 

"The shortest way to the distinguishing excellence of any 
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writer," said Mr. Le Gallienne in beginning his book on Mere- 
dith, "is through his hostile critics; for it is always the quality 
they most diligently attack." No statement could better apply 
to his own work. Criticized for its extravagance, its conceits, 
and its sentimentality, out of these very qualities it has produced 
one of the strongest creative forces in English or American lit- 
erature at the present time ; and it is interesting to record that 
after years and years of delayed acceptance this superb poet and 
lover of the beautiful has at last come into his own. 

Benjamin Brawley. 
Morehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 



